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1- Clusters of Crisis and a Planetary Contract 

To the despair that breeds hatred and terrorism, it is our responsibility to oppose a contract of 
hope and renewal. It is affordable and necessary. Citizens will stand behind it. Another world is 
possible. 

2- The French Are Right To Keep Their Farm Subsidies 

"If only South Africa had such a system in place we would not have over half our population out in 
the economic cold in non-functioning local township and rural economies." 

3- New Economy Takes a Dive 

The new economy was supposed to mean a general wave of prosperity for all segments of the 
population. It is hard to find this story in the data. In the decade as a whole, the economy 
performed worse than in every other post-war decade except the eighties. Even during the boom 
years of the late nineties, net domestic product-the Commerce Department's measure of usable 
economic output- grew only slightly faster than the inflation- ridden decade of the seventies. 

4- In Time of War Who pays ? 

In October, the House passed a $100 billion package that would allow businesses to take bigger 
deductions for investments they would have made anyway, make it easier for companies like GE 
and GM to shelter profits in offshore tax havens, and offer billions in refunds to profitable 
corporations. 

5- After Genoa and New York: The Antiglobal Movement, the Police and Terrorism 

In the light of the events of September 11 and the US government’s subsequent offensive against 
terrorism, it may be useful to reflect on the strategies used against protest in times of terror, and 
their effects. We take as our starting point the measures that Italy took to meet the 
antiglobalization movement in Genoa this past summer. The implications, we will argue, go well 
beyond Italy to authorities’ responses to violence, whatever its source and wherever it is found 
including the United States in the months and years to come. 

6- Meeting ATTAC worldwide 


Clusters of Crisis and a Planetary based essentially on excessive, crippling and 
Contract foolhardy Western dependency on fossil fuels. 

Here, too, are to be found air and water pollution, 
By Susan George massive species destruction, disappearance of soil 


fertility, deforestation and the like. 
What were the major world crises before the 


abomination of 11 September 2001? Second is the poverty and inequality cluster, with 
growing disparities and mal-distribution of wealth, 

We can identify four poles or “crisis clusters" employment and resources both between and 

which are themselves, unsurprisingly, within nations reinforcing the destabilising North- 

interconnected. South gap and creating a pervasive sense of 
injustice. 


First is the environmental destruction cluster no _ 
characterised by climate change which is in turn Third is the crisis of democracy and empowerment 
throughout the world, itself related to elite control 
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bred of huge inequalities, see above. Formal 
democratic progress [elections, etc.] has occurred 
in some places, particularly since the fall of the 
Berlin wall, but genuine popular participation 
remains the exception and most people--whether 
from North or South--exert little if any control 
over the basic circumstances of their own lives. 


Fourth is the looming economic crisis of 
recession/depression. Serious and structurally in- 
built overcapacity now exists in virtually all 
industries and services; the clear and present 
danger of mass unemployment and exclusion can 
only add to the other burdens. 


As if all this were not enough, 11 September 2001 
has ushered in an age of radical insecurity and 
post-State conflict. We now face a shadowy, 
undeclared, non-territorial enemy who is not 
fighting for traditional goals, who respects none of 
the "rules of war" evolved over past centuries and 
who brings the full horror of unpredictability into 
the homes and work places of the wealthy, the 
democratic, the law-abiding. 


We must at all costs avoid the "clash of 
civilisations" a la Samuel Huntington. This is this 
scenario Bin Laden and his fellow fascist 
fundamentalists most devoutly desire, believing as 
they do that indiscriminate American action 
against Arab civilians will radicalise millions of 
Moslems and lead to full-scale holy war against 
the hated West. Egyptian President Hosni Mubarak 
has described Bin Laden as "a megalomaniac who 
wants to take power over the world". We must 
hand him no opportunities. 


Now is the time to recall, rather, the advice of the 
great Chinese general, Sun Tzu [circa 500 B.C.]: 


Do not do what you would most like to do. Do 
what your adversary would least like you to do. 
What does a fanatical, post-State enemy least 
want us to do? What paths might we choose to 
defeat his purposes while at the same time 
bringing remedy to the clusters of crisis outlined 
above? These paths exist, but so far our political 
leaders appear stunned and without vision. Once 
more it will be up to citizens to convince them that 
they must act boldly. Terrorism has brought about 
a moment similar--although less hopeful--to that 
of the 1940s when the Bretton Woods institutions 
and the Marshall Plan were conceived. 


A new, updated and globalised Keynesian strategy 
is now called for, not just in the United States or 
in Europe but throughout the world. We need vast 
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injections of crisis-directed resources into the 
global economy. They must be linked to 
environmental renewal, poverty eradication and 
democratic governance. 


Such a "Planetary Contract" would include the 
following components: 


Environmental renewal and repair: The West 
should overcome its short-sighted dependence on 
fossil fuels, particularly as they are produced 
mainly in countries which could, in spite of all 
precautions, fall into the fundamentalist camp 
whose first act would be to create havoc in 
Western economies. We need a programme to 
kick-start mass production of solar and other 
renewable energies and clean technologies, 
through subsidies and export credits if necessary, 
as well as clean-ups in the North, reforestation in 
the South and conservation measures everywhere. 


Anti- poverty measures insuring a dignified life for 
all: Various United Nations agencies have affirmed 
that one could supply drinking water, adequate 
food, basic housing, health care and education to 
everyone on earth for under $100 billion a year for 
ten years. 


Democratic conditionality: No one wants to see 
the history of past decades repeated with elites 
capturing virtually all the benefits of both trade 
and aid. Western citizens are in favour of aid to 
poor countries, but only if they are guaranteed 
that the resources will reach those in need. 


Therefore, in order to receive the benefits of the 
Planetary Contract, governments in the South 
would be required to include the representatives 
of their own civil society in the management and 
distribution of these resources. All societies, no 
matter how poor, have organisations representing 
farmers, workers, women, the _ business 
community and so on, which are allowed to 
operate more or less freely depending on the 
government. Arab and/or Moslem countries 
wishing to join in the Planetary Contract would 
need to show good faith in weeding out their own 
dangerous fundamentalist elements. 


It would often be helpful to include 
representatives of Northern NGOs and civil society 
who have already worked with the more 
independent groups in the South so as to make 
sure that government and the elite are not merely 
manipulating or substituting for "civil society" No 
government would be obliged to enter into the 
Planetary Contract, but once accepted, then 
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democratic [and anti-fundamentalist, of whatever 
stripe] conditionality would have to be accepted as 
well, without governmental recriminations of 
“interference” or "neo-colonialism". 


The model of the Porto Alegre [Brazil] municipal 
budgeting process should inspire the redistribution 
of resources. In this city of 1.3 million people, 
elected neighbourhoods' associations receive 
budgetary allocations to be spent on_ their 
democratically established priorities. Waste and 
corruption have virtually disappeared. The 
Planetary Contract should also provide for a corps 
of independent, professional auditors with the 
capacity to recommend an _ instant end to 
disbursement in cases of proven corruption and 
capture on the part of the government or elite 
groups. 


Financing the Planetary Contract 


Although far more could doubtless be found, two 
hundred billion dollars a year ought to be 
adequate to confront the clusters of crisis and, in 
the bargain, pull the world back from the brink of 
recession where it now hovers. Let us recall that 
after World War II, the United States spent well 
over 3% of its GNP on the Marshall Plan, knowing 
that the reconstruction of Europe as its privileged 
trading partner was in the best interests of both. A 
new win/win situation can now be created at the 
global level, using the following elements: 


Official Development Aid [ODA] now represents 
about $50 billion: it should be pooled and 
Northern countries should stop trying to use it as 
an export-generating device. NGO bureaucracies, 
in| many countries now dependent on_ their 
government's aid budgets would resist such a 
move and should be in their turn resisted. 


Debt cancellation would make a huge contribution. 
Democratic conditionality, as above, would apply 
to the waiving of debt repayments to the North. 


Close tax havens and clamp down on money- 
laundering and financial crime of all kinds. 
Governments should find themselves with new 
revenues previously claimed by _ transnational 
mafias. A controversial proposal: legalise all 
drugs, sell them in [drab, unglamourous] "fair 
price shops" under government auspices, and tax 
them. Would this not bring in billions in revenues 
while probably reducing the numbers of drug 
users and certainly reducing the destruction of 
Colombia by spraying? 
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Impose "Tobin-type" taxes on currency and other 
international financial transactions. "Tobin-type", 
because Professor Tobin's classical proposal is 
probably no longer perfectly adapted to today's 
situation as it was designed to limit speculation 
rather than raise revenues. 


Apply international taxation to corporate cross- 
border corporate mergers and acquisitions which 
now make up some 80 percent of Foreign Direct 
Investment. 


Levy a “Unitary Profits Tax" on transnational 
corporations. (1) Such a tax would be popular 
with citizens on grounds of tax justice because 
TNCs now make ample use of transfer pricing and 
"creative accounting" and pay less than their fair 
share of governments’ budgets in the North, 
whereas tax burdens fall increasingly on incomes 
and consumption. It would also reduce the 
pressures on third world countries to offer tax 
havens to these corporations. Part of the Unitary 
Profits Tax could be earmarked for the Planetary 
Contract. 


George Soros' proposal concerning Special 
Drawing Rights would naturally find its place in a 
new arsenal of financial measures. 


There is no shortage of measures available to 
finance a Planetary Contract so long as the 
principle behind such a contract is recognised: For 
a globalised world, we need global taxation and 
redistribution. 


Administering the Planetary Contract 


As will be made clear below, the citizens 
movement has little faith in existing international 
institutions. The institutional void is the chief 
obstacle we face when we affirm that "Another 
World is Possible". International institutions with 
power aren't trusted; those that are trusted are 
powerless. 


Our preference for administrating the Planetary 
Contract would go to a new institution rather than 
to a revamped World Bank or IMF which we find 
thoroughly discredited. This is not to say that the 
individuals in these’ institutions should be 
scrapped. Many of them have __ invaluable 
experience and could make a vital contribution so 
long as they proved willing and able to play by 
new rules. 


The point is that we can no longer accept 
structures where governments and governments 
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alone are represented. The United Nations Charter 
begins "We the Peoples of the United Nations" 
before immediately sweeping them aside: now the 
peoples must be brought home and civil society 
put back in the picture. 


So long as checks and balances are established, 
peoples’ governance [as above] in_ individual 
countries insured and flying squads of anti- 
corruption auditors are plentiful, various 
administrative structures could apply. Experts 
from present UN agencies should be recruited, the 
bureaucracy kept to a minimum and country 
quotas for personnel abolished. An independent 
Board with real power to- sanction’ the 
Administrator and top level staff should be 
provided for. 


Conclusion 


A Planetary Contract would not be a cure for 
human evil nor for fundamentalist fanaticism and 
fascism--nor would anything else. We know that 
the terrorists' sponsors have no interest in the 
poor or in justice. The fact remains that they feed 
on poverty and injustice which make a rich soil for 
resentment. The United States has a far from 
perfect record and have embargoed, bombed, 
harmed and liquidated unnumbered civilians. The 
"Wretched of the Earth" know these things, they 
know that their lives are not valued as are those 
of the West and they also know exactly what is 
being refused to them, because globalisation also 
means immediate and widespread dissemination 
of information and images. 


To the despair that breeds hatred and terrorism, it 
is our responsibility to oppose a contract of hope 
and renewal. It is affordable and necessary. 
Citizens will stand behind it. Another world is 
possible. 


Susan George. 
References 


1. As proposed by Prof. Howard Wachtel of 
American University in several papers: If TNC 
worldwide profits, worldwide sales revenues and 
sales revenues in each tax jurisdiction are known, 
then they could be taxed in each jurisdiction at a 
flat rate worldwide. Example: Company X makes 
worldwide profits of $1 billion and receives 40% of 
its worldwide sales revenues in the United States. 
The profits earned in the U.S. are thus considered 
to be $400 million and the corporate profit tax is 
applied to that base. 
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The French Are Right To Keep Their 
Farm Subsidies 


We Should Learn From Them. 
By Norman Reynolds 


The final sticking point at the WTO meeting in 
Doha has been the old argument about European 
farm subsidies. 


France, in particular, is not willing to give up what 
is an historic means of achieving a family farm, 
family trader, self-sufficient, wonderful, very 
healthy and low cost food. 


More than that, this pattern of economic relations, 
family, local, regional, is the backbone of spatial 
relations, of culture and of family life. If only 
South Africa had such a system in place we would 
not have over half our population out in the 
economic cold in non-functioning local township 
and rural economies. 


How embarrassing that our delegates know so 
little of what makes other countries successful. 
Their orthodox mouthings are pitiful because they 
do South Africa a grave disservice. 


In France, the pre-dominance of small family 
farms and shops, the high quality of domestically 
grown and made foods, its freshness and variety, 
and the resultant quality and low cost of the 
French diet flows from an historic law that limited 
the size of shops and the total aggregation of 
shops in any one area. Each neighbourhood was 
largely self-sufficient in food production and retail 
terms with a regional rotating market that on 
market day brought greater variety to each 
locality. 


President Pompidou removed the law from the 
Statute Book in the 1970’s. He was strongly pro- 
European and under pressure from the EU, 
notably German’s Adenaeur, and from largely 
American international capital that wanted open 
entry to France’s vast food market with its 
processed industrial foods. 


The result: shopping malls supported an invasion 
of imported mostly manufactured convenience 
foods. This lowered the quality of the diet, raised 
prices, put pressure on the balance of payments, 
and forced the purchase of large fridges and other 
appliances not needed before. The instant nature 
of processed food destroyed meals as the centre 
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of family life, added to travel and pollution, and 
killed thousands of good businesses, including 
family farms. 


Public anger rose. The cornerstone of French 
culture, diet, family businesses, family meals, long 
discussions away from “canned TV programmes”, 
identity and economy had become as disposable 
as the food!. 


In the late 1980s, France was shocked by a study 
of children and the family that showed that 
children’s health, growing obesity and 
disassociation from the family were major 
problems. For instance, children were no longer 
eating the traditional freshly baked local breads 
which are very healthy. They were, like American 
children, eating on the run out of the refrigerator 
and the micro-wave. French children’s bodies had 
told them that supermarket frozen bread was poor 
nutritionally, something the authorities only 
discovered during the study. Without the 
cornerstone of the French diet, bread, children 
were eating expensive but poor if not dangerous 
imported foods. 


Family meals were sporadic, seldom included 
grandparents and other relatives, and were angry, 
petulant affairs. In that vivid picture of a 
crumbling society, the whole nation saw that the 
numerous worrying but unattended cultural and 
economic losses, the lack of national confidence, 
of working neighbourhoods, of a sense of national 
control, of alien invasion, could be explained by 
allowing themselves to become the victims of a 
false global economy. 


At the time, the Mayor of Paris was Jacques 
Chirac. Soon after the report was published, in the 
early 1990s, he called a referendum, won 
overwhelming support, and reinstated the historic 
law, modernising it and providing state support 
(grants and subsidies) to reconstitute small 
businesses and to restore lost skills, including to 
family farms. 


Then, in the mid-1990s, using that great historic 
corrective as a major plank of his campaign, 
Jacques Chirac won the Presidency of France. He 
is still President. 


Amendments to this law, now known as the Loi Le 
Royer (“Act of Mr. Royer” who introduced it) are 
numerous as big capital fights back. The EU, the 
UK, many countries now have severe limitations of 
the size and agglomeration of shops. 
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South Africa should be looking at other nations’ 
economics models. We may have signed WTO 
and EU trade treaties. These do not stop us from 
putting our local economy, our citizens, before the 
uncertainties and injustices of the global economy. 
We can strike a balance between global and local. 
We do not have to subsidise directly. We can use 
“smart” subsidies like forms of local economic 
generation, Work Rights to pump _ in_ local 
investible funds through the poor, and create local 
currencies to raise local economic multipliers. We 
are allowed to innovate! 


Indeed, our Constitution demands that every state 
move is towards ensuring the dignity of our 
people. That means providing working local 
economies, economic security and participation, in 
which the scale of production, of trade, of 
movement, of frequency of purchase, of capital 
needs for entry fits with our massively 
economically excluded majority of citizens. 


Local Government, together with its residents and 
businesses, is now the frontline of economic and 
community development. It is struggling to find 
out what to do and how. It could prove to be a 
dismal and quick failure from which the 
Constitution, our economy and we as a people 
may never recover. 


Take Johannesburg. Its Economic Development 
Framework reads as if from a different country 
from that our Doha delegation presented. 
Johannesburg understands the Constitution and 
the local planning law. It recognises that South 
Africa is both a global and a marginalised dual 
economy and society system. To quote from 
Johannesburg's, “The Purpose of the Economic 
Development Framework”. 


“The pattern of urban sprawl has to be harnessed 
around a series of nodes and local community 
centres. This has to be actively planned and 
managed to achieve city goals. These include 
achieving economies of scale, lowering transaction 
costs, improving pedestrian and_ vehicle 
movement, planning densification within the 
governing patterns and setting the pre-conditions 
for public transport. A special variant, the public 
place, markets and workshops and co-ordinated 
transport and service delivery is needed in all the 
townships and settlements to open up a working 
local economy and thus a supporting environment 
for SMME development.” 
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It goes on, “The purpose of managing economic 
development within a physical context is to 
orchestrate city equity and efficiency that will: 

§ Maximise exchange and minimise transaction 
costs; 

§ Enact positive local economic multipliers; 

§Have a positive outcome on benefits in relation 
to costs; 

§ Optimise access to opportunities and city 
experience; and 

§ Contribute to sustainable environments. 


Johannesburg, every local Council, needs to know 
and to copy the great historic core of French 
economic, family and cultural history and well- 
being. 


How dare our delegates go so poorly prepared into 
the WTO meetings? France and Europe have 
reserved the right to defend and to maintain their 
uniquely successful economies and cultures. If we 
had anything like that success, so would we! 


Of course, the trade playing field is not level. 
Rather than whinge at their success, we should 
seek to emulate what we so clearly need. And 
separate out what is not at the core of their 
economic and cultural life and bargain for equal 
treatment where they will give ground. 


Our delegates, once again, did not “apply their 
minds”, a legal requirement of public office. 


Norman Reynolds 


New Economy Takes a Dive 
By Dean Baker 


While most of us have known that the economy 
has been heading down for a while, the release of 
new data on economic growth makes it official: 
the economy is in a recession. With hundreds of 
thousands having already lost their jobs and the 
unemployment rate moving rapidly higher, 
workers now feel lucky just to be employed. The 
healthy wage growth of the late nineties has come 
to an end. In addition, millions of workers have 
seen much of their retirement savings disappear 
in the stock market plunge that began in March of 
last year. 


It wasn't supposed to be like this. Remember the 
glory days of the "new economy?" We were told, 
back then, that the new information based 
economy doesn't have recessions like the old 
industrial based economy. The Internet and other 
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innovations were supposed to allow for quick 
responses to changing circumstances and prevent 
inventory cycles and other unpleasant features of 
the industrial economy. It turns out that this 
wasn't quite right. In fact, it turns out that a lot of 
the things we were told about the new economy 
weren't quite right. 


The new economy was supposed to mean a 
general wave of prosperity for all segments of the 
population. It is hard to find this story in the data. 
In the decade as a whole, the economy performed 
worse than in every other post-war decade except 
the eighties. Even during the boom years of the 
late nineties, net domestic product-the Commerce 
Department's measure of usable economic output- 
grew only slightly faster than the inflation-ridden 
decade of the seventies. 


Things look even worse from the standpoint of a 
typical worker. For the decade as a whole, real 
wages grew less than 0.5 percent annually, with 
wage gains in the last years offsetting the losses 
of the first part of the decade. By comparison, in 
the fifties and sixties, real wage growth averaged 
close to 2.0 percent annually. In other words, in 
two normal years in the fifties and sixties, workers 
achieved the same wage gains as they did for the 
whole 11-year cycle from 1990 to 2001. 


Workers didn't just lose on the wage side. 
Increasingly, workers rely on 401(k) type defined 
contribution pension plans. If you had $100,000 
sitting in the stock market in one of these plans 
back on March 15th of 2000, you've got about 
$70,000 in your account today. A drop of this size 
might set back the retirement date a few years. 


As bad as all that is, more trouble is on the 
horizon. The United States has a hugely over- 
valued dollar, which is leading us to borrow from 
abroad at the rate of $440 billion a year. Needless 
to say, this can't go on for long. Eventually the 
dollar will have to fall, and when it does, it will 
place upward pressure on prices and erode even 
the modest wage gains that workers have 
managed to eke out over the last decade. 


There is no doubt about it, this economic slump is 
going to be very bad news for most people. But it 
didn't have to be like this. Remember the folks 
who were telling you how great things were? They 
weren't telling the truth, and should have known 
it. 


At its peak in 2000, the stock market was selling 
for more than 30 times corporate earnings. It has 
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generally been valued at less than 15 times 
corporate earnings. This might have made sense if 
profits were expected to soar, but the opposite 
was the case. The Congressional Budget Office, 
which produces all the projections for the budget 
debates, projected that real corporate profits 
would actually fall over the next decade. 


With a stock market at more than twice its normal 
levels-at a time when profits were projected to 
shrink-it didn't take a genius to realize that we 
had a serious stock market bubble. It was also 
obvious that the massive foreign borrowing could 
not continue. But instead of sounding the 
warnings, our political leaders sought to ride this 
bubble as long as they could. The upside was $10 
trillion in illusory bubble wealth that fueled the 
late nineties prosperity. This amounts to an 
average of more than $70,000 for every family in 
the country. 


The downside is the recession we're seeing now. 
And don't be fooled by the happy talk crew-it's 
likely to be long and deep. It might be small 
consolation, but we should make sure that the 
politicians who got us into the new economy mess 
feel our pain. 


Dean Baker is co-director of the Center for 
Economic and Policy Research. Published in 
collaboration with CEPR www.cepr.net 


In Time of War Who pays ? 
The Rich Line Up for More Tax Cuts 
by Doug Henwood 


There’s an old saying among economists that in 
time of war, governments pursue egalitarian 
policies in order to retain popular support. For 
example, during World War |, World War II, and 
the Korean War, the federal government imposed 
an excess profits tax on businesses—in part 
because it needed the revenue, but also so that 
people didn’t get the sense that firms were 
profiteering on the war effort. Personal income tax 
rates were also boosted at the high end during the 
two World Wars. 


Not this time. In this grand struggle against 
terrorism, a struggle the Bush administration tells 
us could last 40 or 50 years, it looks like Daddy 
Warbucks is running the show. 
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The display of callousness and opportunism is 
stunning even to someone accustomed to 
watching Congress in action. 


Within days after the World Trade Center came 
down, Congress had passed a $15 billion bailout 
for the airline industry. For the 100,000 or so laid- 
off airline workers—not a dime. And now that 
Congress is debating an economic stimulus 
package, the pigs are really lining up at the 
trough, and our legislators are eager to feed them 
royally. 


There’s little question that we need a big fiscal 
stimulus. The U.S. economy was already sagging 
going into September 11. It wasn’t clear whether 
it was a full-blown recession or not, but overall job 
growth was stalling out, and the manufacturing 
economy had been shrinking for over a year. 
Between March 2000 and September 2001, over 
one million manufacturing jobs disappeared. The 
service sector had been picking up some of the 
slack, but it too was flagging. 


The underlying cause of the slowdown was the 
bursting of the high-tech bubble. When giant 
speculative bubbles burst, they usually leave 
behind seriously weakened economies that can 
take years to recover. This is just what happened 
in the U.S. in the early 1990s, and in Japan for the 
last 12 years. 


The 9/11 attacks were a serious economic and 
psychological blow to an already weakened 
economy that almost certainly tipped it into formal 
recession. 


BACKWARD CONGRESS 


The classic remedy for recession would be a big 
fiscal stimulus package—tax cuts for low- and 
middle-income households and an increase in 
government spending. The logic behind this is 
simple. In troubled times, people with money are 
reluctant to spend it, and people who normally 
don’t have much money find themselves with less, 
as layoffs, shortened workweeks, and pay cuts 
take their toll. And businesses, faced with 
shrinking sales and profits, cut back on their 
investment plans and fire workers en masse. 


So what’s Congress up to? Contemplating tax cuts 
for the very rich, and economically useless 
business tax cuts—almost the very opposite of 
what’s needed, but nonetheless very pleasing to 
their paymasters. 
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In October, the House passed a $100 billion 
package that would allow businesses to take 
bigger deductions for investments they would 
have made anyway, make it easier for companies 
like GE and GM to shelter profits in offshore tax 
havens, and offer billions in refunds to profitable 
corporations. 


The rationale for these moves is that they would 
encourage firms to invest, expand, and hire, but 
there’s no evidence that these sorts of tax breaks 
have those desirable effects. Companies invest, 
expand, and hire when they see their sales rising, 
and tax considerations are secondary at best. 


The House bill would also accelerate Bush’s tax 
cuts for the richest taxpayers, bringing their 
effective date forward to 2002 from 2006, and cut 
the tax rate on investment profits. According to 
estimates by Citizens for Tax Justice (CTJ), 41 
percent of the tax cuts would go to the richest one 
percent of taxpayers, and almost three-quarters 
would go to the top 10 percent. 


The Bush administration likes this approach very 
much. But rich people wouldn’t spend enough of 
their windfalls to have a proper stimulative effect. 


THE GOP’S CLASS WARFARE 


Things are a bit more divided in the Senate. The 
Republicans have proposed even fatter tax breaks 
for the rich, with CTJ estimating that more than 
half the benefits would go to the top one percent. 
Unlike the House, though, they don’t have the 
votes to pass their bill. Democrats are— 
unusually—making lots of critical noises. 


Jim Jordan, director of the Democratic Senate 
Campaign Committee, told the New York Times 
that he was amazed by “how the Republicans go 
out of their way to prove they are the party of rich 
folks and corporations.” GOPers denounce this sort 
of talk as “class warfare,” as if their own tax 
schemes weren't. 


The rich will pay a smaller share of the cost of 
government—and everyone else will pay more. 


The Dems have proposed increased spending on 
domestic security, health coverage for displaced 
workers, and increased unemployment benefits— 
good as far as they go, but hardly ammunition for 
class war, and probably not much of an economic 
stimulus. And the Democrats would go along with 
business tax cuts. 
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If something like the Republican plan goes 
through, the rich will be paying a smaller share of 
the cost of government—including the war—and 
everyone else will pay a larger share. It’s not 
enough that working people are losing their jobs 
by the hundreds of thousands. 


The only good news is that both parties agree that 
poorer people who didn’t qualify for the $300 tax 
rebates over the summer would finally get a $300 
check. Unfortunately, those rebates didn’t have 
much stimulative effect; it seems that people 
saved their checks, or used them to pay off some 
debts, rather than spending them. That tendency 
to save in nervous times is exactly the reason 
government spending would be an important part 
of a serious stimulus package. 


What might such a package include? Here’s a 
start: an expansion of coverage and lengthening 
of unemployment benefits (just 47 percent of the 
unemployed draw benefits today, compared with 
75 percent in the mid-1970s); a revival of revenue 
sharing, killed during the Reagan years, to provide 
grants to states, which are experiencing sharp 
declines in revenues because of the recession; aid 
to Amtrak, to promote energy-efficient travel and 
provide an alternative to flying; and tax cuts 
(more generous than $300!) for low- and middle- 
income households. 


Sadly, the groups who should be fighting for such 
a package, like the AFL-CIO, have largely given up 
on the fight. 


Doug Henwood edits the Left Business Observer 
www.leftbusinessobserver.com a newsletter on 
economics and politics. 
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Donatella della Porta and Sidney Tarrow 


In the light of the events of September 11 and the 
US government’s subsequent offensive against 
terrorism, it may be useful to reflect on the 
strategies used against protest in times of terror, 
and their effects. We take as our starting point the 
measures that Italy took to meet’ the 
antiglobalization movement in Genoa this past 
summer. The implications, we will argue, go well 
beyond Italy to authorities’ responses to violence, 
whatever its source and wherever it is found 
including the United States in the months and 
years to come. 


The End of a Truce 


In spring 1977, a young Italian activist, Giorgiana 
Masi, was shot by the police during a 
demonstration in Rome. Masi was the last in a 
chain of about 120 Italians shotor, as in one 
infamous case, “suicided”from the window of a 
police station, during or after protests. Last July 
19, Carlo Giuliano was killed by a young 
carabiniere doing his military service and run over 
by a police jeep during the violent protests against 
the G-8 meetings. 


In the almost 25 years between Masi’s and 
Giuliano’s killings the interactions between Italian 
demonstrators and the _ police wereif not 
appeasedat least civilized. Yet in Genoa, not only 
did the police shoot a demonstrator; hundreds of 
peaceful protesters were caricati con caroselli (the 
infamous Italian police practice of aiming police 
vans directly at demonstrators), beaten up, strip- 
searched, forced to sing fascist and anti-Semitic 
songs and denied access to an attorney or, in the 
case of foreigners, to their consulates. Many 
returned to their homes in Italy or elsewhere in 
Europe and the US with broken bones and cracked 
heads. Some were well-known pacifists, others 
journalists; but most of them were very young, 
and their detailed accounts of police brutality 
shocked public and foreign opinion. Government 
and parliamentary inquiries were immediately 
begun, and Italy’s new right-wing government 
was sent reeling by complaints from both Italian 
citizen groups and allies protesting the treatment 
of their citizens. 


In the light of those events and the growing 
protests in the US and abroad against the 
American attack on the Taliban regime, it may be 
useful to ask, “What explained the breakdown of 
the police/ protester truce in Italy and what can we 
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learn from it in the United States?” Was the 
violent encounter the fault of the relatively small 
“black bloc” of anarchists and troublemakers who 
descended on Genoa, or was it the result of a shift 
in police tactics? And what does the future portend 
for an international system that is already seeing 
a “social movement spillover” from the 
antiglobalization movement of the late 1990s to 
an international peace movement today? 


De-escalation and Re-escalation in Protest Policing 


The Genoa protests were part of a general 
increase in international activism both in Western 
Europe and elsewhere. It could be argued that this 
rise of activism was the cause of the violent police 
response; but that would imply that it was an 
absence of activism that explains the 25-year 
truce between Italian protesters and the police. 
But that was not the case; Italy’s terrorist-led 
“years of lead” continued well into the 1980s, 
when most of the Red Brigades and other fringe 
groups were finally defeated.1 Rather, the long 
truce between protesters and the police was the 
result of a deliberate strategylearned from 
American and other modelsof what we call 
“contained protest policing.” As practiced routinely 
in Washington, Paris and Berlin, the strategy 
rested on three main rules for police behavior2: 


Negotiate the marching routes, tactics and objects 
of protest with protest leaders, allowing them the 
occasional symbolic victory of breaking the 
rulesespecially when violence-bent minorities join 
their demonstrations; 


Establish and maintain continual contact with the 
peaceful protesters all through their 
demonstrations, constructing a single command 
center which controls the actions of police units in 
the field; 


Keep troublemakers far away from _ peaceful 
demonstrators, never attack the latter when the 
former get violent and never break off contact 
with demonstration leaders even when violent 
incidents have occurred. 


Every one of these rules of procedure was broken 
by the Italian police in Genoa. 


First, they failed to maintain contact with the 
protest leaders. Even the mayor of 
Genoaattempting to negotiate with the 
demonstratorscomplained that he could not make 
contact with the police authority in charge of 
protest control 
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Second, their forces were divided among state 
police (who depend on the Interior Ministry, the 
carabinieri (who are part of the army), the Finance 
Guards (who answer to the Finance Ministry), 
prison guards (who work for the Ministry of 
Justice) and most bizarre of all, special units 
trained to deal with the mafia! While the best- 
trained units defended the “red zone” inside the 
G-8 perimeter, ill-trained and uncoordinated police 
units from outside were left to roam the city to 
keep the demonstrators away from the delegates. 
Even the Interior Ministry now admits that there 
was no clear chain of command or coordination 
among the various forces in the field. Moreover, 
about half of the police deployed in the Mobile 
Squads were untrained draftees. 


Most important, the police failed to separate the 
violent fringe of “black bloc” anarchists from the 
mass of peaceful protesters. Worse, when these 
militants threw rocks at them, overturned cars 
and broke store windows, the police turned their 
guns, water-cannon (filled with chemicals), tear 
gas, batons and jeeps not only on them but on the 
mass of peaceful protesters. 


The unprovoked police attack on a planning center 
and dormitory for the peaceful Genoa Social 
Forum was the culmination of this perverse 
strategy. Their faces covered in masks, the police 
erupted into the Armando Diaz school, swinging 
their truncheons left and right before transporting 
whoever they could catch to a police barracks. 
Members of Parliament and journalists who 
entered the school after the police raid testified to 
the bloodshed and disruption they found there. 
Many of the about 253 people arrested during the 
two days of marchessome because they were 
wearing “suspicious” black clothes and/or were 
foreignerstold the magistrates that they had been 
beaten, made to stand spread-eagled for hours 
and kept incommunicado for up to three days. 
When the 93 “dangerous anarchists” arrested at 
the Diaz school were finally hauled before the 
magistrates to be booked, all but one was 
immediately freed on the grounds of improper 
arrest. 


The Reasons of Misrule 


What explains this descent from a police practice 
that had maintained calm and killed no 
demonstrators from 1977 to the police riot of 
Genoa? Three main reasons come to mind: 
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First, as there had been during the protests 
against the World Trade Organization in Seattle, 
Washington, in 1999, there was undoubtedly a 
radical fringe in Genoa bent on destruction and 
radicalization. But against 20,000 police, there 
were no more than 400 to 700 of these “black 
bloc” members. The survey of 800 Genoa 
demonstrators that one of us directed shows that 
90% of those interviewed claimed never to have 
used violent tactics; 41% condemned any form of 
violence and 52% would employ violence only in 
defense against the police. In any case, if the 
violent fringe was the problem, why did the police 
so often aim their attacks at the mass of peaceful 
demonstrators? 


Second, the Italian police might have decided that 
the mistake of the Seattle police had been to go 
too easy on the protesters at the start; from the 
first day of the Genoa summit, they went on the 
offensive. But if the past two decades of 
“contained police practice” have taught us 
anything, it is that a strategy of aggressive 
confrontation not only produces conflict with the 
most radical groups but risks pushing the mass of 
peaceful protesters into their hands. This is 
exactly what happened in Genoa. 


Finally, the Italy of 2001 is not the Italy of 1977 
or even that of 2000. A right-wing government, 
elected on a “law-and-order” platform, governs 
shakily. Its prime minister, Silvio 
Berlusconihimself at odds with the lawholds 
together a _ rag-tag coalition of economic 
conservatives, Northern League separatists and 
“reformed” post-fascists. It would not be the first 
time that a government lacking in legitimacy or 
internal cohesion tried to strengthen itself by 
creating or inflating a Threat to the Republic. It is 
no accident that the post-fascist Vice-President of 
the Council of Ministers, Gianfranco Fini, was in 
Genoa police headquarters with MPs of his 
Alleanza Nazionale during the protests and quickly 
congratulated the police on their behavior. 


Friends of Italy are concerned that the election of 
Italy’s first right-wing government since the fall of 
Mussolini coincides with the retreat of the 
country’s police from a model of neutral protest 
policing to one resembling the “King’s police.” 
Used for centuries against political and social 
opponents, the King’s police “made” elections, 
relied on massive’ military attacks on 
demonstrators and saw the opposition as a crowd 
to be feared rather than as citizens to be 
protected in the performance of their democratic 
rights.(3) A conservative government wielding a 
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version of “the King’s police” against transnational 
protestors is the major explanation for the police 
riot of Genoa. 


Lessons for Anti-Terrorism 


In the wake of the events in Genoa, many Italians 
bought into the government’s call for law and 
order, even as its police broke the law and created 
disorder. But others remember another period in 
Italian history: 1921-22, when the police looked 
the other way as Mussolini’s thugs attacked trade 
unions and cooperatives, submitting Italy to over 
20 years of fascism. Supporters of democracy who 
worry about the excesses of determined 
protesters should recall that democracy itself is 
often the victim of overzealous and uncontrolled 
protest policing. 


If there were circumstances’ peculiar to 
Berlusconi’s Italy that explain the brutal shift from 
contained protest policing to the “King’s police,” 
Genoa was no isolated incident. In Seattle, the 
police were unprepared to manage their relations 
with protestors; in Davos, Prague and Nice, the 
freedom to demonstrate was abridged by 
governments that blocked demonstrators at the 
frontier; even in peaceful Sweden, the Goteborg 
summit in June 2001 triggered a mechanism of 
military escalation. This was the model that the 
Italian police deliberately tried to emulate. Thus, 
even before September 11, we detect an 
international trend away from the practices of 
pacific protest policing. 


How tense police and frightened government 
officials respond to peaceful protests as they face 
terrorist threats may become an issue in the 
United States today. Even as the government was 
urging its citizens not to attack Muslim minorities 
as vengeance for the attacks on the World Trade 
Center and the Pentagon, it was engaged in a 
sweep of arrests and sequestrations that came 
close to the practice of racial targeting. The 
powers given authorities by the new antiterrorism 
law are balanced by few guarantees that they will 
not be used against domestic dissenters. And as 
in Genoa, police practice often goes beyond the 
letter of the law; in late October, amid tension at 
the nation’s airports, a Green party leader in 
Maine was reportedly surrounded and manhandled 
by police. (4) 


Protesters making unpopular claims have always 
faced hostile police and potentially repressive 
governments. But there is a new factor today. 
Although there was common framing of opposition 
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to the Vietnam war in many countries during the 
1960s, there was little real coordination among 
the various peace movements, and their members 
seldom crossed borders to support one another’s 
demonstrations. That was before the 
antiglobalization movements of the 1990s created 
an international network of organizations and 
militants who have developed a broad repertoire 
of protest against common targets. If, as seems 
likely, these protesters now turn their energies 
against the American-led war in central Asia, we 
are bound to see more foreign participation in 
protests on American soil. Will a government 
geared up to fight terrorism have the judgment 
and discrimination to understand the difference 
between transnational dissent and_ foreign 
enemies? 


There is another danger as well: both the 
American experience of the 1960s and the Italian 
one of the 1970s show that the criminalization of 
social movements contributes to radicalization and 
polarization. The perfervid patriotism set off by 
the events of September 11 may set that process 
of polarization in motion.(5) Unless we are 
vigilant, America may be in for a new wave of 
repression in the name of democracy. 


Donatella della Porta directs the political science 
department at the University of Florence and is 
the author of Social Movements, Political Violence 
and the State (Cambridge, 1998) and co-editor 
(with Herbert Reiter) of Policing Protest 
(Minnesota, 1998). Sidney Tarrow teaches social 
movements at Cornell and is the author of Power 
in Movement (Cambridge, 1998) and co-author 
(with Doug McAdam and Charles Tilly) of 
Dynamics of Contention (Cambridge, 2001). 
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